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THE ROLE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 

BY MAJOB-GENEBAL JOHN" P. o'BYAN, N. G., N. Y. 



What part will the National Guard of the country play in 
any new policy of national defense which may be adopted 
by Congress? The question is a matter of concern not only 
to the one hundred and twenty-odd thousand officers and men 
composing the National Guard of the several states, but it 
is also of interest to the communities in which the companies, 
battalions, and regiments composing this force are stationed. 

In the first place, of all the great Powers of the world 
there are but two that rely for the conduct of war upon 
mercenary armies supplemented by volunteer forces. These 
are Great Britain and the United States. The other great 
Powers conduct war through the agency of the nation in 
arms. In view of the vast difference between the degrees of 
readiness and efficiency offered by the two systems, the ques- 
tion immediately presents itself whether our Government 
should not commit itself without delay to the European sys- 
tem of universal military service in time of peace. 

There are doubtless in this country some who are pre- 
pared to urge the adoption of this system at the present 
time. They would point out the many economic advantages 
flowing from universal military service — the improved 
physique, the greater respect for law and order, the higher 
degree of self-control, and the increase of disciplined in- 
dustry among a people who are subject to such service. It 
is fortunately true that universal military service does offer 
some extenuating advantages which mitigate its evils, but 
in the last analysis such a system can only be justified on 
the ground of necessity, and such necessity does not exist 
in the case of the United States. The ideal Government is 
that which interferes least with the liberties and happiness 
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of its good citizens, and a military system which in time of 
peace abducts young men from their families and forces 
them into the army upon attaining a prescribed age consti- 
tutes a serious interference with the individual and the 
family order of things. In Europe, where the boundaries 
separating states are largely artificial, and where racial an- 
tipathies and commercial rivalries are a constant source 
of international differences, the contest for preparedness 
has forced the adoption of universal service. It does not, 
however, follow that a system best adapted to meet the con- 
ditions of Continental Europe is the best system for the 
United States. This may readily be illustrated by consider- 
ing the populations of the several great Powers which en- 
force universal service, with that of the United States. Ger- 
many, with a population of 65,000,000, maintained at the 
outbreak of the present war a standing army of 900,000 
men; France, with a population of 40,000,000, a standing 
army of 800,000 men; the Austro-Hungarian Empire, with 
a population of 50,000,000, a standing army of 440,000 men ; 
Russia, with a population of 171,000,000, a standing army of 
1,500,000 men. On the basis of the German figures, if the 
United States, with its population of 100,000,000, should 
adopt universal service, it would maintain a standing army 
of 1,538,000 men. It is obvious, therefore — unless our Gov- 
ernment is to prepare for a war of conquest — that no need 
exists for the maintenance of such vast armed forces. They 
would be unnecessary for purely defensive purposes, because 
all the authorities are agreed that with a trained force of 
500,000 men this country can successfully resist invasion by 
defeating in detail the greatest forces that can be trans- 
ported to our shores in single expeditions. Universal ser- 
vice would therefore result in the creation of a force greatly 
in excess of possible needs. 

If we should so regulate the system of conscription as to 
provide for a standing army of but 500,000 men, or in fact 
any number less than the maximum attainable by conscrip- 
tion, then we would cease to have universal service and the 
system would fall down. It would fall down because it would 
cease to be universal. It is to be remembered that in a sys- 
tem of universal military service the soldiers are not paid. 
The few eents a day allowed them constitutes a commuta- 
tion of tobaeco and other non-necessities. All the male popu- 
lation serve ; so that in the end all strive in civil life under 
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the same handicap of required military service. If we were 
to adopt what some are pleased to call a modified form of 
universal military service, it would be in effect a limited 
universal service, — which, as the term indicates, would be 
anomalous. "When enforced military service ceases to be 
universal in its application, favoritism results. Those re- 
lieved from service will have advantages in the start of the 
industrial struggle for existence, or, if they do not, those 
who serve will believe it to be so, and discontent will result. 
Pay would soon be demanded by those who serve, on the 
plea that those who are relieved should be assessed to com- 
pensate those who are rendering the service. The force, if 
paid, would become a mercenary professional army, and the 
cost of such an institution would stagger even a Govern- 
ment as rich as ours. Serious discussion of the adoption 
of universal military service in this country in time of peace 
is idle, for the reason that the sentiment of the people is so 
strong against it that the subject would not be considered. 
The foregoing facts, however, are interesting as support- 
ing the correctness of that sentiment. 

This brings us to a consideration of the expansion of 
our regular army as an agency to meet the demands of war, 
and this in turn calls for some understanding of what is 
meant by " the demands of war." 

Having in mind the military power of possible enemies, 
their point of view, our conduct, and what we deem to be 
our destiny, and considering also the vastness of our con- 
tinental territory and the extent and dispersion of our for- 
eign possessions, prudence dictates that we should adopt 
such military measures as will provide 500,000 trained men, 
organized into divisions and field armies for prompt use in 
war, and enable the early organization, equipment and train- 
ing of a second line of at least a million men. 

Our present regular army, including the Philippine 
Scouts, consists of 5,000 commissioned officers and 92,900 en- 
listed men, a total of 97,900. Under an act of Congress 
passed in 1912 there were authorized for the Quartermaster 
Corps 6,000 enlisted men, not to be counted as a part of the 
strength of the army. In the same way the enlisted men of 
the Medical Department are not counted against the strength 
of the army. The authorized strength of these men is 4,400. 
The Philippine Constabulary is also not included in the 
above total strength of the regular army. In 1915 Congress 
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appropriated for the support of the army $101,000,000. 
This does not include the appropriation for pensions, which 
exceeds in amount the appropriation for the army. It is 
not believed that there are many military authorities in this 
country who advocate an increase of the regular army to 
a size sufficient to perform unaided the functions of first- 
line troops. To expand the regular army from its present 
strength of approximately 100,000 men to a force approxi- 
mating 500,000 men would be impracticable: first, because 
under the voluntary system of enlistments the maximum 
force which could be obtained would be approximately 
150,000 men, as shown by the records of applications for 
enlistments and rejections; and secondly, because the cost 
would be out of reason. The best military thought in this 
country is agreed that our first-line troops should be made 
up in part of the regular army and in part of some other 
force, regularly trained and substantially prepared for war. 
And so, pending legislation to provide in time of peace this 
force of first-line troops, which will imperatively be needed 
immediately upon the outbreak of our next war, the War 
Department has on paper provided for a first line of six- 
teen divisions, four of which are to be furnished by the 
regular army, and twelve by the organized militia of the 
country. As a division aggregates 22,000 men of all arms, 
these sixteen divisions would furnish a force of 352,000 
men, which, with the auxiliary divisions and other auxiliary 
troops, would total approximately 400,000 men. This force, 
however, exists largely on paper. The four divisions to be 
supplied by the army do not exist. But two of the army 
divisions could be promptly organized. Of the militia divi- 
sions, but one exists complete in all its tactical subdivisions; 
namely, the VI (New York). The VII (Pennsylvania) divi- 
sion is approximately complete, but lacking some field 
artillery and enginer troops. The remaining divisions each 
include a group of states, and there is lack of single com- 
mand, co-ordination and properly balanced composition. 
Underlying the superficial shortcomings of the militia divi- 
sions, there exist organic defects which should be rectified 
before the forces known as the " Organized Militia " can be 
reliably depended upon as part of the first line. 

The existing strength of the twelve militia divisions ag- 
gregates approximately 120,000 officers and men. This force 
is maintained in part by federal appropriations and in part 
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by state appropriations, supplemented in some cases by 
county and municipal appropriations. Each regular soldier 
costs the Government about a thousand dollars a year to 
maintain. The average cost of maintenance of the National 
Guard soldier or member of the Organized Militia is less 
than one hundred dollars per year, including cost from all 
sources. The National Guard soldier has therefore much 
in his favor on the ground of economy. When it can be said 
that the maintenance of one regular soldier costs as much 
as the maintenance of ten National Guard soldiers, either 
the cost of maintaining the regular is too high or the moneys 
expended in support of the National Guard soldier are in- 
adequate. The organic defects which handicap the efficiency 
of the force known as the National Guard are legal defects, 
and flow from the limitations imposed by the Constitution 
of the United States upon the use to which the militia may 
be put. The Constitution limits the use of the militia to 
repelling invasion, suppressing insurrection, and executing 
the laws. 

Right here the reader should have in mind what con- 
stitutes the militia of the Constitution. The militia of the 
Constitution is made up of able-bodied male citizens of the 
United States between the ages of 18 and 45. For many 
years the names of such citizens were regularly carried on 
rolls, and were divided into companies, battalions, regi- 
ments, brigades, and divisions, and officers were designated 
for all of these tactical organizations. The law required 
that the companies should drill once a year on what was 
known as Training Day. This force, so organized and 
trained, was the militia which was laughed off the stage by 
public opinion and by the appearance and gradual recogni- 
tion of the independent companies, troops, and batteries 
which later became known as the National Guard. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the public mind the National Guard 
is believed to be the militia of the country, and color is lent 
to this view by the designation of " Organized Militia " 
given to the National Guard by the War Department. The 
National Guard of the country gradually came to be officially 
recognized by state, county, and municipal governments 
because of service rendered from time to time in aid of the 
civil authorities. The early independent National Guard 
companies were organized by veteran officers of the War of 
the Revolution and the War of 1812 — experienced soldiers 
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who realized the worthlessness of the militia by reason of 
their lack of training, and who sought to provide a depend- 
able substitute. The National Guard gradually fell heir to 
appropriations made in support of the militia and the latter 
force, or rather that portion of it which was organized, 
gradually ceased to have existence. 

The so-called " Organized Militia " of the present day is 
a vastly different force in its efficiency from the militia of 
the Constitution, with its single annual training day ; for the 
troops composing the twelve militia divisions are clothed 
in the same manner as the regulars, armed with the same 
arms, and provided with the same equipment. They follow 
the same drill manuals, study the same text-books, and in 
annual field exercises engage in the same tactical problems 
to the professional benefit of both. 

The ignorance of a large part of the intelligent civilian 
public concerning military affairs is frequently remarked. 
It was common during the recent field exercises at Fishkill 
Plains to hear people comment upon what they termed the 
wonderful discipline and efficiency obtained by the National 
Guard organizations " in so short a period." They seemed 
unaware of the fact that the field training period is but the 
culmination of a year's arduous work, involving not only 
weekly drills, with frequent week-end outdoor tactical exer- 
cises, but attendance at lectures, quizzes and schools for 
officers and non-commissioned officers. 

What has been accomplished during the past few years 
in the development of efficiency is but an augury of what 
will result in the next half dozen years if Congress will pro- 
vide legislation to cure the organic legal defects which handi- 
cap the development of the National Guard. 

In considering the character of the forces to constitute, 
with the regular army, our first-line troops, Congress should 
recognize the military principle that a force, to be depend- 
able for use in war, should be a federal force in time of peace 
as well as in time of war, so that there may be a direct super- 
vision and control over preparation by the war-making 
power, namely the Federal Government. The present force 
known as the ' ' Organized Militia ' ' is not in time of peace a 
real federal force, but a force composed of forty-eight little 
armies each with its own ideals and standards of efficiency, 
and each periodically affected, favorably or adversely as the 
case may be, by the appointment and activities of a new 
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Adjutant-General. And so grave is this defect believed to 
be that military authorities are agreed that the growing 
efficiency of the National Guard should not lead law-making 
authorities to gloss over the evil by compromise legislation. 
Indeed, some officers believe that the force to supplement 
the regular army should be a new force, in addition to the 
National Guard, territorially distributed irrespective of 
state lines, and commanded by officers chosen by the Presi- 
dent. Some suggest a distribution of the force by Congres- 
sional districts. 

It is believed that all such plans are fantastic and wholly 
impracticable, because they disregard the matter of cost. A 
" Congressional Army," as it has been referred to by some, 
would lack armories or barracks, rifle ranges and drill 
grounds. If it were planned to avoid the cost of providing 
these by limiting the training to an annual period in the 
field, the answer is that the men for such a force would not 
be forthcoming. Service would necessarily be voluntary, 
and, other than a small percentage of men who would desire 
an annual outing, the remainder would expect a meeting- 
place in which to enjoy the companionship of their fellows, 
which is the greatest attraction the military service has to 
offer. In the mounted commands the lack of facilities to 
acquire elementary training in horsemanship, stable man- 
agement and the grooming and care of horses, would render 
the force ridiculous upon taking the field. 

In this connection it is also to be noted that the amount 
of monies directly and indirectly appropriated annually 
by the states for the support of the National Guard is not 
appreciated by the public. In New York, for example, the 
funds derived from federal sources bear to the fund derived 
from state and county sources, a ratio of but one to nine. 
The states maintain the National Guard not only for use in 
the suppression of civil disorders, but in furtherance of a 
policy to make available to the Government in time of need 
a substantial force of soldiers so equipped and trained that 
they will render efficient service and reflect credit on the 
state. This patriotic attitude of many of the larger states 
is not sufficiently recognized. New York, for example, does 
not need an entire division of troops to maintain order within 
its confines. This division, which includes a full brigade of 
field artillery, is maintained primarily in furtherance xd 
what the people believe to be a moral obligation to support 
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the power of the Federal Government, because they appreci- 
ate the efficiency of the division, and because they realize 
that its cost of maintenance is but a fraction of what the 
cost to the Government would be of maintaining a regular 
force 'of similar size. 

As it is conceded that the first-line troops should be 
federal troops in time of peace as well as in time of war, 
and as the claims of the National Guard based upon the con- 
ditions above mentioned should be recognized, it would seem 
to be a proper policy for Congress, in formulating new legis- 
lation, to provide for a new force not to exceed 300,000 men 
in time of peace, and to do this not under the militia pro- 
vision of the Federal Constitution, but under the provision 
which gives to Congress the power to raise and support 
armies. If such legislation would make provision for the 
taking over by divisions and lesser units of all the officers and 
enlisted men of the National Guard of the several states, 
upon their application, a substantial nucleus of the proposed 
force would be promptly provided. 

No prospect of success has ever in the past accompanied 
such a proposal. Public opinion is now ready for it. The 
regular army recognizes its necessity if the National Guard 
is to be made dependable for use in war. The growing senti- 
ment of the National Guard strongly favors it. The fears 
of self-interest would be the mainstay of National Guard ob- 
jections, and these would be dissipated by the plan proposed. 
After the forces became a federal force, the officers being 
commissioned by the President and the men duly enlisted in 
the federal service, those who failed to conform to prescribed 
standards of professional and physical fitness could 
readily be eliminated without friction. The same patriotic 
motive which prompts the larger states to maintain in time 
of peace, in readiness for use by the Federal Government, 
large tactical units, would prompt such states to continue 
their financial assistance and moral support, provided there 
could be established by the terms of the proposed federal 
law some legal basis for the use of the troops by the state 
authorities in the event of their need, so that the state would 
not be under the expense of organizing and maintaining 
other forces for such purpose. This could be done by a pro- 
vision in the law that, whenever, in the opinion of the gov- 
ernor of a state, the power of a county or of the state was 
insufficient to preserve law and order therein, the governor 
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might call upon the commanding officer of any or all the 
federal National Guard troops stationed therein to suppress 
riot and disorder ; the cost of such service to be borne by the 
state or county as the state law might indicate. This would 
meet the needs of the states, would conform in effect with 
the present system, and would not in any way be incom- 
patible with the federal status of the troops, if the federal 
law made provision for such use. 

Under this plan the present conditions affecting the legal 
status of the National Guard would be reversed. Under ex- 
isting conditions, the National Guard, as already stated, 
consists of forty-eight state armies bearing an improperly 
defined relation in time of peace to the Federal Government, 
but subject to its paramount jurisdiction in time of war. 
Under the proposed plan, the force would constitute a Na- 
tional Guard in fact as well as in name. It would be a homo- 
geneous force with common ideals, methods, discipline and 
training. It would be subject to the direct order of the 
President in time of peace as well as in time of war, and 
would be available by the states under federal authority and 
with increased efficiency to meet their military needs in time 
of local disorder. 

Certainly a new era of efficiency would rapidly develop if 
the above plan were adopted, and this would constitute the 
strongest argument with state authorities in conforming to 
the plan, for it would not only make available for state use 
the troops stationed within the state, but would in most 
cases ultimately provide troops more highly disciplined and 
better trained. 

From the standpoint of national efficiency and economy, 
the proposed plan would enable the Federal Government to 
complete the organization of its first-line troops in a sub- 
stantial manner, without the many financial and economic 
objections that would apply to regular troops. 

John F. O'Ryan. 



